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ABSTRACT 

A re^eajrch j^eview indicated that, while the typical comimity 

college deve/opmental reading cour*3e does not pay special attention to ' 

students with phonic disabilities, many students enrolled In such 
P 

courses are phonically disabled^ Therefore, a study was executed to * 

[ 

learn - whether this typical developmental treatment efiebtively dimln-' 

y 

ishes students' phohic , disabilities. 

The California Phonics Survey, Forms 1 and 2^ was the primary 
measuring instrument' used in this study. Students enrolled in and 
completing^ a .developmental reading course and whose pre^test scores 

4 

indicated phonic 'disablement (Experimental Group: N[»106} were post^ 
tested to learn that their mean gains were significant at the .05 level.^ 
Students completing a developmental writing course (Control Group: 
N^113) were measured similarly to^ learn that their mean gains were al^ 
significant at %he .05 levels When the mean gains of' thetse groups were^ 
• compared^ the superior- gain enjoyed 2^ the Experimental Group was not 
significant. Additional data were analyzed to learn that (1) sex, . 
instructional time of day,' and duration of course are n6t factors that 
influence students^ decreasb in phonic disab*ilities/ (2) students' 
degrej of phonic disablement is* not predictive of success (gxade) in a 
developmental reading -course ; -anii (3) students' eHtry-^level (pre-test) > 
scores on the California Phonics Survey are highly predictive of dropout 



(.01 level of confide rice) . • ^ 

Principal conclusions ^were that, students comjpleting a developtaental 
reading course do not receive treatment that significantly reduces - theSx 
phonic disabilities and .that students who are ^roatsly disabled are not 
likely to survive the course. 

« ^ Recommendations based upon this study findings included (if the 
establishment of intensive short-term courses to effectively train 
developmental rea^ding instructors to teach aural decoding skills; 
(2) the institution and study of experimental courses designed to 

r 

specifically treat students' phonic disabilities; (3) the initiatJ^on 
and study of experimental mihircourses' and/or individualized, self^ 
instructional formats designed to teach students phonic skUls while 
students are concurrently enrolled in a developmental^ reading course; 
and (4) the initiation of a pilot program designed to leatn whikther . 
students eiir6lle<l in reading development classes can rec'eive, effective 

0 

training in phonic analysis wdthin the^context of the course itself. . 
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Purpose of th& Study i y ' 

Although iiistruction ins pT^onics on the elemental level is 
currentiy employefl with^'great frequency in. many sqhool systems and 
while research at this level is patently vdluminous, there is every 
indication that most coimmnity college reading classes are designed 
with an emphasis on the development of comprehension, vocabulary, 
study skills, and reading rate and in a -real sens^ ignore ^niCs 
instruction* 

The act of reading necessarily depends on word recognition • 
Since the apprehension of written language is usually linked to the 
reader's ability to anally decode words, ^his decoding procesfi is 
facilitated by knowledge and/or e^iployment of phonic -^techniques ^ How^ 
ever, many students engaging in the college experience are measuted 
as phonically' disabled. Therefore, it is 'inctaabent upon those respc^- 

If 

sib^ for. community college reading programs to leaxn whether their 
clients are receiving treatment that effectively improves students' 
reading abilities. 

Therefore, a study was executed to determine whether typically * 
av^iahie developmental reading treatment benefits coamunittf ' college 



students who hav&^pf^ic disabilities. Would th6 phonic disabilities 
of students enrolled in such classes dacrease? * 



^Significance and Background of the Study ' 

The significance of this stud^ is contingent upon four circuar ' 

sJtances and conditions, that proceed from a review of research on 

phonics as it rela^est to college d&v^opwental reading pitog^ams. 

First/ that ttte typical' and tradit^nal college^level reading program 

has generally ignored phonics instruction is*apparept» Second,^ a 

review of the history of phonics instruction in the^United Si;ates ^ 

indicates that, at all levels, until recently phonics inbtruction has 

not been characteristically or ^ necessarily emphasized and that 

it ' * . 

^-teachers are poorly prepared to"^ deliver ^such treatxaant. Th^td, the 

Importance of word-recognikion^ especially in i'fes aural aspect and as 

a condition prerequisite to reading comprehension, is emphasized in 

\ 

the research on the subject'-'-or issua,^ Finally, that many cozftmiaii ty 
' college students exhibit vai^ious degrees of phonic disablement that is 
^ related to their inability to comprehend the %irricular related read- 
ing material presented them is borne out the research specifically 
addressed tp this condition. / 

- ■ ' ^ - . ■. , ^ ■ 

^ The Typical Coimunity College Reading Course - 

. " A review of regional and national survej/s, appraisals , and 
resee^ch reviews reinforces the position tha^^uring a forty^^six year 

period college-level developmental reading progr^uas have not changed 

$ 

their objectives , emphases, or strategies in matters or aream that can 

' . ' . ■ ■ ■ n 



ibe regarded as essential » In support of" 'these observations, Schreiner 

and Tanner (1976) h^ve concluded that the terminology, materials, and 

Assessment techniques associated with reading programs^' have appeared to, 

'^ch^nge wore rapidly than methodologies. In fact, ^n early, exterisive 

and well controlled stiQy (Euxich 1931) of a program designed to- iiH- 

prove college students] jprofici'ency in vocabulary knowledge , paragraph *^ 

reading, reading efficiency, reading rate ^ -and study skills describes 

. / r 

strategies together with measuring Instruments that are interestingly 
similar to those reg£^ted througii^the years. ^ 

.• '■. ^ . 

Nine regional surveys qF four-year college and ccmmunity collegje ' 
reading programS^ (Zerga' ISf^O, Miklas'1954, ^Andrews 1955, Colvin. 1961 
and 1963, G^erlofs 1966, Colvln 1967, Geerlofs and Kling 1968,\^and 
Charles 1970) indicate that such^treatments employ inspructional methods 
calculated to improve vocabulary, compj?ehension,, study skills, and • 
reading rate. However, these studies do not mention phonics treatment 
as part *of any program or as an alternative to a program^ 

* 

Investigating the s't^tus^ of college reding programs on a national 

\ - 

scQpe, five surveys (Leedy 1958, Dare 1971, Sweiger 1972, Huslin 1975, 

and ^mith, Enright and Devirian 1975) report findings that are similar 

to those reported in regional survey s,» These national survBjf^ also 

fail to report the specific implementation of phonics' instruction as 

* 

part of any program* 

Six research reviei^ dealing respectively with the skills, innova-- 
, tive techniques, strategies, typical practices^ approaches, and the* 
developiaental history of college' reading/study , skills programs 



:(^ntlenian^l971, Kerstiens 1971a and l97-lb, Croy 1973, ^der3on\,19Z$, 

a^^igrht 1^5) confJirji^the results of the surveys prftvxously cited. 
* •* w ' - • • • 

Fina^llyy three ^ppraisals of model or exeApla^ry heading, prdgrams 

'(Witty 1966, Spache cind Others 1959} Darnes 1971) fsCil to mdMion 
; ' • - V • ♦ .... 

phonics txf&eit^nf: as integral or as'adjtmct to-'these programs but do ^ 
include directions fo^ enlightened emi/lation^ of the typical treatitiients 
reported in previqusly cited surveys and rkse^rch reviews. 

, The literature ^does reveal two papers (Brown 197D, Oakinan 1970) 
describing reading programs dealing "^specif ically and entirely with the 
^trSittmeni of pbonic^lly disabled students add incorporating a phonic 
methodology in tAe treatment of reading disabilities^ These courses, 
however, aref not represented^ as following 'the typicj^ developmental 
pattern; rather, authors have ^dmitted — and championed — tb& egregious^ 
nfiss of their approaches'. * ' ' . - , 

*'}\ Therefore , the reView of literature indicates t^fe the typical 

/ * ' . \ » * • 

/ • . ; • ' • - . > ^ ^ 

college ^developmental reading program or course has eAphasized^wd^ 
continues to utilize cfkrtaih ^strategies and methods calculated to ' * 
improve vocabulary, reading comprehension, reading rate, and study 
skills that iend to characterize these programs, which* apparently . 
are inclined to exclude or at least minimise instruction^ i^fi phonics. 

-V . c ■ .: -r^ , . - ..... ■ . 

' ' • • ^' . ». ' *■ ' . " 

Phoni-cs Instruction and Preparation of Reading Instructors 

' - . * • • 

. A reviewsof the .literature and researoh indicates that histor^ 

^ ically J:hexe has been much ^co(i-troVersy centered around the teaching of 

# 

phonics, especially in the- prima)ry grades. • T^refore, there has been 



a- tendency to discard phonic instruction antf then teintroducB at, often 
in some other fdrmpr with other emjphases^ at' another time (Emans 1968 , 
Cans 1964, Graff 197^, Miller 1^73, Rupley 1974^ Smith and Dechant 
1961, Spache l976). Additionally, the- research' indicates that reading 
instiructors are , current^ unpre^paxed to teach phonics effeciiively 
(Cielahd l'966; Ei^an^l:^^^^ 19^9, 1970, 1971, 1973; 

MazurkiewScz 1975a, 19l^5li, 1976; Schnell 1974; :^ith and Dechaiit 1961) • 
Groff (1376) traces the teaching of letter;'SOimd correspo/idence 
^ as the primary means^^'of introductory reading instructipn back to 16l4, 
and there is generalfagreement^ that such condition was prevalent ui^til 
Che end of the 19th Century (€mns 1966^ Gans 1964, ,Groff 1976, Rmpley 
197^, >Schrei^r and Tanner 1976) . However, by the end pf the oentuJldl^ 
the vogue Or Gestalt- ps\ychblggy, the studies of Cattail, and the 



^ps^rrounbements of Horace Mann had cast doubts upon the emp%asi3^ 
teaching aural and oral dS^ding. And during fhe period of 1900-1940 
the Work Dewey, Kil^trick, Watson and -other champions of P^ogres-^ 
[ sive Education was persuasive ^enough to severely limit if' no\^lmost 
eliminate phqnics in public school education land to replace it with 
the whole-'word, look-say, and/or global metpod(s) (kmans 1968, Ckns 
1964, Groff '1976, Mazurkiewicz.''197€(^Schreiner 'and Tannet 1976). But 
beginning dramatically with Flesch's (1955) popularized work,, phonics 
instruction in the United States staged a comeback 90 that, by the 
time of Chall's (1967) well documented and widely accepted pronounce^ 
ment in" favor of the ificlusion* of "phonics instruction in the primary i 
' reading curriculum, educators wete qiiickly reintrodJ^ng phonics into 



the typical instructional pattern as one of the strategies employed 
(Grpff 1976, Miller 1973, Schreiner and Tanner 1976, Spache 1976) . 
Miller (1973), having reviewed the current status of reading instruct 
tion, concluded that most reading experts and the preponderance of- 
research indicate that "sowe attention must be given to letters, 
sounds and syllables, but the question' is how much,'* (p. 41) And 
finally Smith (197.3) summarized state-of-the-art pattern in read- 
ing instruction in this way: "Fortunately in recent years teachers 
h^ve recognized that no single clue or decodin^^ strategy is sufficient 

hy itself and therefore teachers have tried to provida chiidr|^ with 
' / ^ . ^ 

a choice of clues," (p. 148)' 

Foj^ the purposes of this study, the ofost important conclusion ^to 
ybe drawn from the brief review of the history of reading instruction \, 
in the' United' States does not involve the controversy over or Ae 
currents of opinion or popularity surrounding phonics. Rather, the 
significant finding ^to be emphasized is the fact that today ' s* comma- ' 
nity cpllege student is ndt likely to have been exposed to adequate or 
effective instruction in decoding techniques in the lower grades and 
that this educational cpnditMn may (1) be responsible for his meas- 
ured phonic <iisablement and may '(2) be sQfficient reason for consider^ 
ing, at the college level, incorporating phonics as an instructional 
strategy calculated to improve his Iteading performanqe. ^ 

Related to the research concerning the relative paucity of 
phonics instruction in elementary education untffi recent years arp the 
observations and research of writers who have studied the matter of 
teacher competency in the area of phonics instruction. \ 



/ 



I 



n an ^arly pronouncemeiit. Smith and Dechant (1961) stated that 



teachets Singularly employing the look-sai^ or whole word metpod were 

"dulXf'* Inexperienced, and generally unprepared (p. 196) m Cleland 

(1966J likewise mentions surveys showing that teaCfiers are poorly 

prej^red to teach by the phonic method* Emans (1968) also cites 

current: studies indicating that teacfttrs, t^Md to be severely deficient 

in their ability to infuse phonics skills and th^t they th&aselves have 

little understanding of phonic principles (pp. 606^607) • The contin- 

uing — and seemingly unrelenting^'^reseaich conducted by llika corrobor 

»rates earlier studids. IlikeC^(1968) studied 198 teacher education 

' \ ^ } 

students to learfi that they did not genially ppmprehend phonic < 

' - ^ ^ \ , V _ 

principles and that the phonic generalizations, th^y did understand ' 
were thosl that ar^ -least Sseful to students^ He npted that ''learning 
phonics and word attacJc skills involves more tim^ and 'realityycelated 
methods courses than those provided on the teacher educ3ttion level*" 

r 

(p. 49) ' Comparing elementary teacher majors with other undergraduate 
students and Ss measured on the California Phonics Survey, Ilijgar 
found that el^entary majors, although superior to oth^r undergradu^ 
atqs, were wanting in phonics skills (llika 1969). Again, comparing 
elementary teachers (N^78) with other college popiilations (U»293) , 
llika (1^0) fQund nb significant difference between the phonic , . ^ 
knowledge of these groups • However, two later studies did indicate f 
that teachers could experience growth in word analysis skills in 
spedially designed methods courses (llika 1971) and thAt i^rkb^k/tape 
programmed 'iBstructiqn modules can b^'used to improve teadher compe^ 
tencies in word attack skills (llika 1973). Raybor^'s (1975) research 



ERIC , • 



complemented Ilika's (1971) stui^y f . conclu3ing that te^hejc training 
^ courses can help teachers acquire needed vocabulary and word attack ; 

• \ \. 

skillSi Again, Mazurkiewicz's (1975a) research lead- to his finding • 
that" "teachers have an inadequate knowledge of terms used in reading \^ 
and a *low level of ability to apply 'them with words typically found 
in^reading mate:tials." (p. 176) Later Mazurkiewicz (1975b) at ^east 
partially attribute^* jteacher unpreparednese to research indicating # 
that college professors who teach teachers of reading, .do not agree on 
terminology^, definitions, and the generalizations t&Lt ^houidlba used 
in phonic analysis and that such condition (Mazurkiewicz 1976) has' 
occasioned long'^term errors in instruction^ In a survey of 300 commw 
^nity college reading instructors, Sdhnell (1975) revealed that eighty 
^perceni;: of them felt they should" receive traihing in those clinical 
and diagnostic procedures that prepare instructors to' deal with re^d-* 
ing disabilities that would, include phonic disablement. Finally, 



administering the Cooperative English Reading ^est to 343 t^chera of 
reading andTiompariRg th^ir scores with college f^eshzaan norms / 

^Gentile and McMillan (1977) learned the following: ^ 

* < 
96 teachers (28 percent^ scored lowmr iti vocabulary than 

did one^half Q'f. tpefreshmati pt%pulation who served as 

a basis for establishing the. I^^st' s norms. 
171 teachers (49 percent) did les^^wejl iii comprehension 

^:han did half of tfie first-year\ students. • 
195 teachers (56 percent) read, slower and with less under- 
. ... stand iqa. (p. 146) 

Given, th^n, th^^^findings of researchers inv^stigatihg th^ history 

of reading instruction ' in Amari^can education anof the preparation etna 

competency of teachers engaged in that activitif ^ there is adequate 

reasoti to assume that cotakunity college) students who are deficient in 



word xecognition and aural decoding skills may experience this d^fi^ ' 

ciency beca^se of their early exposuxe to ineffedtive- instruction* 

'» ' .* » * ./ ' 

Phonics at the College/Adult Level 

A review of the research involving college /aduljb populations with 

respect to aural reading skills and pponic6 instruction reveals only, 

two studies that do not Support the position that aural decoding 

skills are related to reading prqficiencym Wells (1950), studying* 

eighty-four college freshmen in ti^^lCpier academic quartet of their 



\ 

class f found no significant, cor i:elkt ion between subjects' oral readings 
errors and their silent reading and vocabulajpy. In a< modest study ^* 
(N=4) f Lahey, Weller, and Brown (1973) found that phonics instruction 
provided functionally illiterate male adults was not an effective 
strategy. • * 

Yet, there is more evidence th^t a college student's ability to 
phonically /or aurally) decode -writing is related to Ills ability to 

comprehend written' material and that the improvement of l}is readlin^ 

If ^ « »k 

skills (and perhaps success in college- courses) will t>e hamper^ if 
not precluded until or unless his phonic disablement is diininiwhed or ' 
eradicate^ ' ^ , . ' ' 

For instance, as early as 1937, Rogers cQncX\ided that misprotiun-^ 
ciation of words and laGk of comprehension are highly cojcrelated and ' 
that "at the college level phonics training is an effective technique 
for the improvement of pronunciation oral readings, and rea^ng vccah'^ 
ulary." (Rog^rs^ 1937 ,^p. 19.) Jn her extensive study involving 400 
college students md comparing ^ohetic competency with students' 



/ / ■ , ■ ' 1 ' I ■ 10 



msasurement, on six re^din^' instrumeiit scales, -^Cdttrell conaludetf that 
"students' ability in phonetic ainalysis. is necessary but not sufficient 
for reading in the English Language. dCottrell 195rS, p. 32) And this 
conclusion w^s fu):ther given credence by Brown euid Cottrell (1963) in 
which they compared' junior college students' scores on the California 
Phonics Survey with selected measures on various tests including read^ 
ing cqmprehehsion scales. In 1366, one of Courtney^ findings was that 
increase in college students' oral reading Efficiency paralliels al-- 
.though it ipay not be directly attj^ibutable to thexr increase in silent 
reading qcmp^ehension CCourtney 19-66, pp. "50^51). Somewhat, incident' , 

f tally/ but nonetheless interestingly. Young (1967) learned that low ' * 

J* •» ' , ' • ♦ 

ability males who score' higher on jthe &Blifornia Phonics Survey enjoy . 
greater success^ in cui- introdtuctorp psychology glass than their even 
^ower stalling peers. In an experiment employ irig phonic tecknJ^gues on 
^an adult population (ages eighteen to sixty-'five) f Be^m (1972) found 

that subjects averaged one yearns grade^jBVel ga4fi foK every forty' 

' \ ^ ' ^ J 
hours of instruction and conclu&ed that "the phonic technigue in teach*'' 

ing reading to illiterape kdults is more effective than any the r 

present method. /p. 334)^ L^ex, Farrell piovide'd evidence that xmtil 

the "non tr^ditignal'* jiinior college st^^nt^is able to " inter ioriz^" 

what h&^r^e^ds in ter/ns o^Jayral images the student will not comprehend 

the pa^^ge? he is attacking (Farrell 1974^ p. 249). The si^ ^pijcevious i 

studies^ cited were based upOn data that were treated * objectively 

'However , four other apprAisalfi of phonic ability at the p^llega level , 

these not 'rbsearch ojiented, suggest that the'phonid disabilities of , 

students enrolled in dbyelopmental reading classes Aay decrease 



(Hagee 1969; Brown ^970^ Qakman 1970; and Mounger 1972) • • • 
^j^s Teview of research^ then,' giv^s ris^ to a'qa^stion: if 
ability in decoding^ skil'ls'i'^ related or prer^vUsit0 to effective^ 
reading or afiaftemic success at^ tha college level, , does thq tijpical 
coimunity , college developmental reading course repair' students' 

. . . - ' . . ' - • ^ • *• 

phonic disabilij::i€is to A signlficaifit degree? ' * • 

"'\ ' Littrei^I (197 f) attacked' this problem direttl§.' Studying m 
* expffJiaiBntal ^group (students witli weasiMX^d phondLc 4is^Lblement who had 
^comfleted^a developsientstl reading course ^(li^43) ) '^and a control group 
-(students with weasixred' phonic disablement who-tiad completed a dev^lop^ 
mental ^writing rrours^ (N^15)), he qompared thej.r pre an4 post test 
'scdresi oh the, , Californi^, Phonic4\ iSurvey, • - Employing the analysis of 
covarlajTce^ statistical technique, learhed that phonic disdbilities 

w«re decreased' significantly , (.05 leveiy in t^e eirperij^ntal 'group. 

.... * - ' 

.Howevaer, .Li'ttrell^^s ^*np^es w.efe (1') comparatively small and (2) 

^i^iWJ^ ft^d ' to ' /fidvestez^j'co^rim collegre popuIaCion, r^e question 

• naturally Arises ak to Whether his results and conclusions are genera^ 

lizabi^ and \>mether.teplioartion of his. study with larger samples 
JiivoZvingr* cjasse5 ' taught *by a variety of J^iistructors would provide 

sxmilar' or- conflicting' t^su Its. ' ^ 



'Since the vi^al^perceptive' process of ^jaading relies upon the 
.reader's paseiv^^'iroeabulafy and ' since j,t is apparently accepted that 
> the xfifader^s capacity to decode lariguaga detenfines , bis apprehension 
and comprehension of ilbrd meaning (Brown and Cottrell* 1963; Magee ^1969; 

Mounger* 1972) , and since' the measured phonic abilities of many cobbbu- 

• ' ^ It 

nity collegre studente ar4 deficient (Bxpwn and Cottrell 1963)/ 

I 



comrmnity college reading practitioners: n^ed to reassess their pi;ograias 
*with constructive dissatisfaction and with the' knowledge that' a xepli- 
cative stiXdy may prdvide* . r ' - * 

:\ ^* / Definitions of Terms ^ " 
Auralitg— inner speech. ' • " . . . . ^ 

Au^iny — pertains to listening or listening skills; "the process; of 
, ^ hearingr,' listehingr to, gfecognizi/igr and"^ interpreting spoken " \ 
language,*" (Carver 1973 f p. 77) ^ " \ 

Graph&me^phoneme Correspondences-^ -tJie degree to which the pronunciation 
of a k^ord cajKbe effeated through the applicatiion of phonic 
gr^/ieralities its spelling. - , . 

Qra^ity — speech that is articulated. . ' 

Phonetics — a term convertible with the terra phonics . ' ^ 
Phonic Ability^ ^the ability to decode linear conmix^cation to render 

^ a/1 oral or aizraJ imge tiiat represe/its^iirord meaning. 

♦ ' . ' ' 

Phonically disabled Student — a student who scores below 70 (seventy) 

on Form L of the Cali^fornia .Phonics Surveu- * : ^ . 

J?h<ynics — phonic analysis; synthetic method; method of teaching reading, 

y 

and pronujici^tii^ based upon the phonetic interpretation of , . <> 

ordinary, spelling. . , , . ' 
p Reading DlsabilitQ — "A specific learning disorder occurring despite 

norma*! or hetter intelligence a/id regrular 'kchooling.'^ (Klasen 

1972, p. 173) ^ • 'I ' ' . 

. rypicdi College ■ Developmental. English Course— a course designed tO'' 

treat students' writing problems through stufiy of and drill in - 
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gTaimsLT and ixsa'gs' eihd by writing short essays iusually paragraph 

, • » ' ■ - ■ : - / 

' . . length) f revising essays that are corrected or edited 2>y [an ♦ 
Instructor or reader . ^ . , " • 

Typical College Developmental 'Reading Course^a course designed with 
• m emphasis ''6^ the development of comprehension, vocabulary, study 

Skills, and reading r^tf and to the exclusion of any specific 
. instruction in phonics. • 

^ Limitations of the 6i;udy 

The population of the preser^ study A/as delimited to a single^ 

" * ' - - 

campus: a large. Western, ^community college. Subjects were selected 
i from 'a total of fourteen classes conducted' by nine different instructor 
during one reguiar semester and one six^week summer^ sessiom ^ Addition^ 

ally, classes comprising both the experimental and control groups werq, 

/ ^ • ' ' - r 

those conducted by instructors -who (I) were willing to have Jthei^ classes^ 

studied, (2) were teaching during periods that wouJLd afford instrac- ♦ 

• tional time variables tMt could Jtfe jcompared, and (3) were employing 

instructional strategies such that their courses conformed to the 

definition of "typical college developmental reading oQsrse? or 

J* t ypic al college developmental English^ course. ^ 



t 
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CHAPTER 2 , - 

f 

\ 

i 0 - 

' REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 

• Word Recognition: Concurrence and Disputation 
That writteiX-'Eng lish is a n alphabetic language and that words 
and letters symbolize speech sounds that represent meaning iSf of 
courser undisputed. Nor are there differ^ces of opinion concerning 
the position that English is phonologically a relatively imperfect 
language inasmuch as it presents many irregularities. There are 
differences in opinion concerning the degrbe of irregularity ^ these 
being attributable to writers' interpretations of the term phonic . 

o 

regularity (phonic generalizations) and the differenced - in word 
samples studied (Cottrell 1958; Moore 1951; Spache 1976). But the 
position that our language would present no major problem relating 
to reading if ther^ were a one^to-pne correspondence between its 
written and spoken torms^-'if phonetic ambiguities were eliminated'^ 
is a generally if not universally accepted^ axiom. 

Therefore^ there is general concurrence thft word recognition is 



^e basis for r«^^g and that • ^read^ng does Involve translating 
printed symbols into auditory memories of spoken words^,^ (Spache 1976 



p, il8) There ^jdp'^admitted exceptions ^ such as in the case of the 
deaf and persons suffering from acute auditory\a^osia (lack of aw 
tory discrimination) , who can learn to read but through tiritisual 
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Idirning modalities and typically with considerable difficulty. How^ 

§veT, the importance of aural imagery in the reading process is 

emphasized in the literai^ure and is perhaps best suniAfarized as follows: 

. The phonetic relationship is the special ^ne that exists 
only^in alphabeticf writing between the auaitori/ and vistar . 
skills — namely, the fact that the combinations of letters 
seen represent sounds, which, in, turn, symbolize meaning. 
iCottrell 1^53, p. 2Q) ^ I * ^ 



But, while reading specialists and researchers apparently reach 
agreement concerning the primapy^pi decoding the visual dispIM^^'into an 
auditory display in the act of reading, they do not reach concurrence 
concerning the relatiM effectiveness of the various strategi^, 

^ 

techniques, and ^methodologies employed to facilitate word recognition 
or worj^ attack skills. In the pro^ssional literature on the^subje^t, 
two principal and generic methods of teaching word attack skills have 
been identified^ defended, and attacked; naAelyy the analytic method 
and the synthetic method. 



Analytic Method 

w 

The analytij;^ method emphasizes teaching the student to observe the 
whole word rather than its ^honically identifiable parts. In its 



earliest form, the analytic method ^s'^ identified as the ^whole word,'* 
"lodk-say," and/or ''global" method^ Students are encouraged^ to look 
at the letter configuration of an unfamiliar word, to pronounce it,''to 
recognize it as a familiar word in their aural vocabulary, and then to 
memorize the visual symbol together with its aural image. The anal- 
ytic method also makes use of contextual clues so that the student 
might anticipate the meaning if not ^ha pronunciation of an unfamiliax 

.23 



word. Thu?, Stratton and Nacke (1974) note, ^Utilization of immediate 
verbal context allows the reader to predict the meanings of unfeuidliar 
words." (p^ 190J ^gainr the student is taught common- prefixes, rdots, 

• r ' . . ■ 

and suffixes to help him identify these word parts and thus obtain 
clues to the meaning of unfamiliar words, such techniques being called 
"structural analysis." Thus,' th^ analytic jitethod does not emphasize 
ietter-sound correspondence in its methodology and is'seen as an 
alternative to the synthetic method. (Spadhe 19?6, pp. 221-^228). And 
many reading specialisti consider the analytic method as optimal, so 
that only when a student's global reaction to a word fails is he ^ 
directed to a synthetic method. (Smith and Dechant 1961/ Stratton and 
Nacke 1974). 

> 

^ Synthetic Method 

The synthetic method^ draws the sjtudent^s attention to the lettejzs, 
sounds, and syllablm of words, and the term synthetic method is con'^ 
vertible with the term phonic analysis . . fhe student is taught to 
identify certain letters and letter combinations that (1) occur 
frequently enough and (2) are pronounced consistently enough to con^ 
stitute a phonic generalization that can he applied with reasonable 
assurance to unfamiliar words. Thus, the student is taught to Hsouxid'^ 
out" an unfamiliar word, the pronunciation jor aural recognition of 
which can be matched with the word stored ^in his tturai lexicon. One 
writer, and an early one,' has summarized , the position of many writers 
favoring the inclusion of phonic training as an important aspect of 
word recognition methodology: ' . ^ 
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The value of phonips in pronunciation in contrast to more \ 
sighti training lie^s in the fact that -the student is given 
a tool which will enable him to attacK new and Unfamiliar 
words while sight draining would improve 'Only the particu-^ . 
lar words studied. (Rogers 19J7 pA8) (Also see Barr 
1974'-75; Glass and Burton 1973; Groff 1976; Hislop and ^ 
King 1973; Rubenstein, Spafford, and Rnbenstein 1971/ 
Wklcutt 1974) ' ' ' 

Word Recognition Skills Methodology: The State of the Art 

As indicated in {ifhe previous chapter of this study, -the synthet$fb - 

method of teaching word recognition ^kiils did not enjoy much popularity 

or become effectually implemented until the late 1960's, and then it 

was applied principally in elementary reading progratas. However, during 

the last ten years both the synthetic afid analytic approaches have beeh 

employed in the primary grades, and this eclecticism has been supported 

arid fostered by the preponderance of research on the subject. Conclud'^ 

ing his review of research, Emans (1968) spated that all contemporary 

research'^oriented writers agree that the combined approach to word 

recognition skills is advisable (p. 606). Lamb (1975) underscores 

Eman^' conclusion: ['Learning word recognition skills, including phonics^ 

is an absolute necessity for learning to readm ...The optxmum amount 

k 

of phonics instruction for every child is the minimum he needs to 
become an independent reader.*^ (p. 16) 

* It should be noted that writers do not view the teaching of phonic 
techniques as the teaching of reading per se . Rather, phonic analyi^s 
is construed a5 a specific but fundamental tool allowing students to 
continue to experience growth in reading because they are not con^ 
strained by a set of -reading words and are allowed to draw more readily 
upon their natural language (Barr 1974-75; ^roff 1974; HislOp and King 

, ^ -J . 



i973/ Miller 1973; Smith 1973; Smith and . Dechant 1961/ 3tott l969; 
Valcutt 1974)^ ' • » . % . ' • • 

^l^eadi/^g and the Nontraditional College Student 
That moi^e and more studepts who ^'can be -classified as dised>led 
reader:^ are currently attempting engage in the community chllege 



experience^ and* that these students , lack necessary reading and study 
skills is a condition that so proliferates the literature as to 2?e 
considered 'coimon knowledge. Even the popular press has paid cons^id^^ 
erable attention to these 'students'' attrition rates^ low grades, and 
^ ,over^all lack of competency in those "basic reading skills required by 
. the curriculim. These reports, surveys, research projects, and 
"disclosures'^ of ten — and perhaps conveniently and ^deservedly^-focus 
on students' reading performance as measured by standcucdize^testing 
instruments* For the purposes of this study, however, the reported 
research on the topic will be limited to th6ae obaervationa'' arul 
studies that relate directly to students^ word recognition and aural 
decoding skills deficiencies that affect their leaming^and more 
specifically their reading. 

Aural/Oral Aspects of InstJ^iictioti ^ 
Because competency in listening and Speaking sJcills usually pr^-» 
cedes skills in reading, it has been noticed that^many community 
college and other adult students, although highly competent in oral/ 
aural skills, have not be^n able to develops the more demanding skills 
required by reading (FarreJ^l 1974 and 1977; Feldmah 1967; IjOban 1968; 
' Stott 2959^. Loban (1968) had suggested: the underlying nature of the 
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problem; The most crucial of all linguistic concept:^ is siAply statedz 

the living language is the\poken, language. (p. 1) Observing highly 

oral students, Farrell (1974) noticed that * , 

in reading they vocalize ^wrds, because for, them words are 
essentially soufidSf nqt merely visual* synd^ols* Frequently 
they re^ on graph(^phonic cues to derive mbaning to the 
^^xtent that they are not utilizing seittanj^ic and syntactic ! 
cues as well as good readers- do in order to get meaning 
from^he printed page. (p\ 249} * 

And other writers (Edfeld€'^196X>f Feldman 1976/ McGuigan, Keller, and 

Stanton 1964; Stott 1969) agree that-a disabled reacter will fall back 

upon his speaking knowledge of language , especially when the reading is 

challenging-. Therefore, "As the reader becomes more skilledf he relies 

■ less and less on the sodhd-symbol code." (Stott 1969 f p. 8$3) ^ 
Finding mAny of these coJLlege/adult students apparently lodged at 

%the aural/oral developmental stage, jfive researchers have studied the 
effects of or ah reading and auding with a .view to increasing word 
Xecogniticn skills and reading comprehension. Wells (19501 studied 
eighty-four freshmen in the lower academic quarter of their class to 
learn that' thete was ho significant correlation between oral reading 
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errors and sili^it^ reading ccmprehensioii and vocabulary. Cheris and 

Auscin (1963) noted that a course in silent redding had a positive ' * 
' effeca (.05 level) on the. speed and ecduracy of oral reading of college 
^stud^nts. Later, -Courtney (1966) learned thah. increase in college 

students' oral reading efficiency parallels although* it may not be 
' directly i^t^ibutable to their increase in silent reading comprehension • 
^^^four^'year stutft/ C^»167) of college freshmen whose reading instruct 

tion was complemented by in^ituction Jn auding (Le^km ISfyi)^ r^ealdSt ^ 
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that the tjf:eatment did riot significantly affect students' reading or 
listening abilities.*^ Finally, Rao (1972) employed auding strategies on 
' disadvantaged fresbxaan students using a simultaneous aural/visual tech" 
nique / concluding that this treatment is 'more effective in improving 
reading comprehension and vocabulary than the visual methods. 

^* Therefore , scanty research involving oral residing and, auding 
strategies as these effect the college -^tudent appears to be incon^ 
elusive and to provide no clear direction for practitioners who^would 
employ these methodologies. > 

Spelling , ' 
' To the extent that spelling involves the encoding of Speech sounds 
* into a graphemic display , spelling skills axe related to reading . 
skills, which involve the reverse process. ^ A review of research re- 
vealed two studies dealing directly with spelling at the college level. 
Marksheffel (195^ measured 444 college freshmen on three variables to ^ 



^ ^arn \hat intelfigence is related to spelling and auditory diecrimi'^ 
^ Ration skills but that auditory discrimination is not a variable 'that ^ 
affects Spelling. However, Magee (1969) employed four ability measures 
on fifty^^six college students,- finding tbat phonics knowledge (as ' 
measured on the California Phonics Survey) is related to reading com- 
prehension, knowledge of word meaning, and* also spelling. In asmu ch as 



these two studies (1) utilized different and sSmewhat dissimilar meas^' y.n 
uring instrutaents , (2) measured somewhat different Abilities, and (3) ' T ^ ' 
arrived at results that, when compared, are at best incoAclusive iif 
not insupportifVb, they contribute only tangentially ^ the study at 
hand. ^ ' * ' . , " ' ^) 
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Bxjpeximental Research in College-Level Phonics 

During the last forty years , however, there have been ten disser-- 

tatipns and articles reporting studies that deaL directly y^itb. phonic 

anc^lysis at the college/adult level. * • 

In her Arly and intensive study of seventy-two college readers 

scoring at the twentieth, percentile or below on the Iowa Sjle np Reading 

Test, Rogers (1937) employed phonics training on an experimental group 

and otherwise studied a control group to arrive at findings that have 

fouiid considerable and consistent corroboration in the research that 

followed. Axnong her findings that focus on the topic of the present 

study is that a student's "mispronupciation of a word and lack of ' 

comprehension <0^it^ meaning go together 7BX of the time.'* (p. 18} 
* • t 

She also found that phonics training significantly affected the 

■ ■ - 

experimental group l>y improving subject* s scores on pronuncxatiop, 
oral reading, and vocabulary measuring instruments. Rogers concluded 
that the deficient readers she stjudied suffered ree^diag disabilities 
ai^ least partialli) iecAise of their inability to aarally decode wrxtlng, 
stating that "jpoor^readers in college have remained at an el&ientary 
stage of reading in which many more words are mor^ easily recognized 



when presented auditorily than when presented visually (py I) 

Three u^frs .latepr^an^^ while stJddying various age groups including 
^ a'\colleg^ freemen sub-group,^ Tiffin aM McKinnis (1940) used the 
Stantc^d. Beading Test to measute outccmes of their experiment in phonic 
analysis and- then offered the advice |hAt ^a/^rqjfraiii of reading instruct 



tion which does not, by direct .or indiredt instruatiorif yield a laastei^y, 
of ther principles of phonics is not accomplishing ^ts^ fy^ purpose.'* 
(p. 192) ' . ^ 

The' findings of Clarke (1953) showed that, for a group of 100 
freshmen, phonetic ability correlates significantly with gross scores 

the American Council on Education Psycholo^cal Examination and 
found indications of a positive relationship between phonetic compe^ 
tei^ce and silent reading comprehension ^ 

Part of^Cottrell's (1958) study involved 670 community college 
students whose scores gn a phonics test were found to correlate 
significantly with the spelling and also vq^abuj^y sections of the 
Cooperative English (C2) Test ^d the linguistic section of the American 
Council on Educatioj^ Psychological E^aminatiqn ^ She concluded that 
''ability in phonetic analysis is necessary but* not sufficient for good 
^reading in the '^English language." (p. 32) 

r 

In an extensive, study, ^own and Cottrell (1963) administered thm^ 
California Phonics Survey to;jCommunity college freshmen (H'670) to 
learp that sevefity^one percent of them exhibited slight to severe 
degrees of phonic disablement. They also compared scores {N^600) on 
the California Phonics Surveij with scores on the Cooperative English 
(C2) Reading Test to^find tijat pKfnic ability correlates highly with 
vocabulary and reading compreheniiion s'killSm Finally, they studied 183 
freshmen and learned that tT^ir phonic competence correlated (.01 level) 
with the^g^a^^j^int averages of students compiled two years later m > 

Henney (1964) provided twenty hours of phonic Instruction to « 



furiftionally j^lHterate adults who increased their pexfdrmance signifi-^ 
cl^tly, in oral and silenl: reading and as lae^sured on two reading scales. 

Using four separate ^and discrete measxiring instrvanents and pro^id-*^ 
in^ intensive instrdcticHt ±n phonics for undergraduate ^tuients (Nf56), 
Magee (1969) concluded that phonic ability is related to better silent^ 
reetding, spelling, and knowledge, of Word meahing- and, that intensive 
instruction in phonics, at the college J^vel .can produgd gain in Aphonic 
knowledge* ^ f 

Comparing the word^^ttack strategies of children' and adults- 

(N=32) , 'Williams (1970) found indications that 2)Oth groups used phpnxc 
analxjsis in their processing • * • ^ , 

Lowenthal (1971) studied the voc^ulary knowledge of a population 
of proficient adult readers and learned that, if a word is part of * . 
their familiar acquired voca^lary, a ' Visual display of the word elicits 
a phonological response, thus cortoborat^ng one of Rogers' (19^7, p. 18) 

findings. ^ k ' ' ' ^ 

Finally, Little 11 (1976) compared ihoqntrol 'group Iff "15) and an 
experimental group'^^43) to leeirn that, students completing a typical 
community college developmental reading course enjoyed significant 
gains (.05- level) in phonic knowledcfe ^ven^thou^J^' no specif ic phonic 
instruction was^ provided them» 

The^e ten studies^ .most of which execute ,exper;Jjnental research 
designs, then appear to support the position that phonic competency 
among college ar^d adult populations is (1) related and perhaps even 
prerequisite to reading, spelhng, word recognition 'Skills, (2) pre- 
dictive of ^ade-point avetageL and therefore success in college courses. 
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and is^(3i^k skill,^jt:ha't cap be^ acquired through specific xnstxuctionM 

, ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Bhonics and College Reading Pro0^ams > f 

^ As indicated in hhe^ previous chapter of this >^tudy , ^ the typical 

college developjjental reading ^course does not iMcrudo^honics trai/jiiifr 

as one of the strategies employSd in the instructional process. How 

evej^, a ^review, of the literature* does reveal seven aj^icles and reports 

indicating tha,t ^certain coimuniiy colleges do provide for some measure 

of phonic instruction, and\ these atypical instances are' worthy of ' 

mention m * ' . 

, Brown (197(1) and C^kkman (1970) both describe courses that concen^ 

trate on phbnics -ihstructioh and drill, these courses being specifi'^^^ 

cally addressed to and designed for :^pudents who evidence phonic 

dls^^blement. Three program descriptions (Nelson 1962; Resmondo 1973/ 

Sowande ^977) indicate that instruction in phonics Is available as a 

service to siuttentJ? and. as an Mijunct c^^their program^. Finally, 

reports (Bloesser 1^8; Young 1967) iti^ke. mention of ^^trnction in 

phonic ahalysis itU passing but do not make clear how much is provided 

or how it is facilitated. Eacli these reports is expository In 

nature, and rfone Includes any discussion of objective evaluation -or 

measures that are indicative of ij^t^rovement of students* phonic 

abilities. 

^^^^^^^ . ' Summary - 

^With the exception of ^ the reported research concerning audlng and 
spelling i^ relationship to phonics and word recognition skills, the ^ 
review of research concerning phonics as it pertains to college^level 
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population leads to the following pointii of kgrreenjent; ^ / 

— that the relationship between auditory and ^visual skills in the 
act of reading is a fundamental skill, ' * . ' 

^ — that both analytical and synthetic methods of teaching word 

recognition skills are viable and effebtive and that one should 
not be employed to the exclusion of the' other ^ 

— that developmental ly and, typically aural/pral skills precede 
reading skills in a Piagatian hierarchy f ^ 

— that many ^coimunity college student^, although adequate or 
highly prof icient in aural/oral skills, are deficient in reading 
and word recognition skills, 

— * that phonic competency is related to word recognition skills and 
'^success in college courses, ' 

— that phonic skills can b4 acquired and applied by college\^ > 
students, \ 

— that phonics instruction is not typically offered as a constittx^ 
. ent of or adjunct to the typical community^ college reading 

program^ 



4 
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CHAPTER 3 " 
DESIGN OF. THE S^DY 



,Suxttmary of the Purpose - 

It is apparent that many community college student^ are deficient 

** * ^ . 

in reading skills and that this disability can often be attributed to 

students' inability to aurally decode the Janguage they are attacking. 

Also, there is sufficient indication that, while ^tha typical commun^y 

college does not give special attention to students with phonic dis^ 

abilities, many students enrolled ^ such programs* or courses are 

phonicklly disabled. Therefore,* this study was executed to learn 

*r r 

whether this typical developmental treatment effectively diminishes 
college students' phonic disabilities^ 

The Sample ' ' . 



^ ' The samples were selected from the student constituency of El 

Cckmino College, California, a large (29, 000 single^ampus ^ comprehen-^ 
sive, urban community college. ,The total ^population being studied 
consisted of fourteen develo^miental reading and ^ developmental fftitlng 
classes taught during the sixteen-week sprlrig' semester and also the six^ 
week Slimmer* session of the 1977 school year. These classes were conr 
ducted by nine different instructors • Eleven of the classes were 
conducted during day hours, and three Were held during night hours, . 
, r^Hecting approximately the daynight r^o lii fl^tLch theme classes, are ' 
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typically offered. Nine of the 'oJas^ses were conducted during spring 
2977 semester, and five^were conducted during the 1977 swmex session, 
Ihratio which* is not closely reflective^of the typical ratio, of these^ 
offerings. However-, this accdmmodation and selection was elected to 
secure a sufficient number of summer session (short'-term} measxires to 
provide adequate data for meaningful stiitistical comparison. It also 
should be noted that all classes were conducted by full'^time te^^ed 
faculty whose teachirig experience in such classes ranged from six to \ 
fifteen years. . 

Stildents in the experimental group were those taking six Englisp 
2R (developmental reading)^ classes (total ^"212) • Course seJ.ection . 

being iaci^itated by a' chmputer'-tnanaged course selection process, 

'A 

students are )assigned to Or coi^nseled into these0x:lasses on the basis 
of, their total percentile scores and their percejiitile reading sub-test 
scores as measurM on the New Purdue Test in English. (A detailed 
description and evaluation of this computer^managed course assignment 

process is reported in Elmg^en, Kerstiens and McCoard (1967) and 

\. ^ * , 

^Kerstiens (1970).) Additiof011y , these students were taught by, induc- 
tors who confirmed that thei'f instructional strategies were such that 
their courses conformed to the definition of a ti^pical college d evelop- 

, inental reading course . Therefore, the experimental group can^ be , 
assumed to be reasonably generalizable ^nce 2>oth the students involved 
and the treatment employed are typical of those that flo^ish at other 
community colleges. Thus, this condition contributes to the study's 
external validity f ' * . * 

* • The coni^roi gi^oup consisted of eight English A (developaental 
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writing) ' Classes (tbtal N»257) . Students were assigned to these classes 

based upon their ^ total percen tile scores as measured on the Uew Purdue 

Test in Englisljff these students scoring between^ the seventeenth (17th) 

^d fifty-seventh (57th) percentiles^ local norms (Blmgren, Kerstiens, s 

and Mctoard (1967}. and Kerstiens (1970)). These student^ were taught 

by instructors who confirmed that their instructional strategies were 

such that their Courses conformed to the definition of a typical college 

* 

developmental writing course, # *^ * » 

Further f since students' in control group W)^^ taking the course 

as typical expectation 4uring their early exposure to dollege (seventy'^ 

^ ^ ^' ^ 

five percent of students are exposed to the course) r certSiin assimp~ 

' ' ' > ^ : 

tibns can be made about the group's serving as a reliable^and valid 

control. First, these students were participating in the college 
experience and were maturing* or undergoing ^academic aging^ at the same 
time intervals as the experimental group* Second, ''xx)ntrol qroup stu- 
dents and experimental group students Wre tAose; wliose total percentile 
scores ranged from the severrt'eenth to the iiftysev^n^ percentile. 
Therefore, the control group can be cons^ered as comparable to the 
'experimental group since it is representative of developmentally.' iden" 

tified students engaging in the total college experience while not 

* 

engaging in the experience derived in a developmmtal reading course^ 

. . ^ • The- Design - # 

The thrust _of the present study can be considered as both evalua-^ 
tive and experimental.* ^Inasmuch as both the control and experimental 
groups that participated consisted of intact clasaesi and Jbecause 



* * 

neither students nor treatmenfts were manipulated in order to gather I 
data^or arrivh at findix^s/ the study is evaluative in nature* Ther^ 

^ - ■ I- 

fore, the basic design of the study was a quasi^experimental resear<^ ' 
design of the "ex post fact6''^mod^ described by Campt^l and Stanley 
(1963). 'rhe intent^ of this model is to equate experimental and coi^trol 
groups after the fact by matching them on qharacteristics found bejfore 
the treatment and then comparing the^e groups on variables that njay 



obtain after specific treatment and noa-tjseatment. But to the Extent 
that certain instructional and ability variables are measured and 
compared to arrive at new, corroborative, or dissenting findings with 

r 

respect to students' phonic disiQ?ilities, the study can also be con^ 
sidered experimental in nature* However, the fact that, with the 
exception of the pre-^post testing process, no ^new^ manipulative or* 
interventional measures were implemented may contribute to the internal 
validity of the study by minimizing experiment errors associated with 
student-instractor over enthusiasm or other Hawthorne effect biases • 
Also, .it should be noted that student^ were iitformed and assured that 
test scores v^uld not affect the^r grades and that individual scores^ 
would not be divu^lged to their instructors • 



. Therefore, no single classical experimental design could h& se^ 

lected to perform this study • Rather, four quasi^experimental designs 

* • 

were sequenced and integrated in four stages in order to effect the 

purj^^e of the study. 
Stage One 

The One^Group Pre^Post Design was used for the first stage of the 
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study^ Duifing the first ^week of the semester, and suimer session, all 
control ax^d experimental grodp students, were administered Form 1/ . 
Califortjia Phonics Survey ^ h^einafter ref^red to as CPS. During, the 
last^week of the semester and summer session, all control and experi" 
mental group studentj^ wete administered Form 2 of the CPS. thita derived 
from' th}^e measurements ^ere treated separately for each group using the 
t-test Statistical technique, to learn whether either, neither, qr both 
groups enjoyed significant (.05 level) phonic growth during the tine 
intervals , * 

stage Two , ' ^ 

To learn whether the experimental group's mean experience signifi" 

' ' ' ' 0 
cantly exceeded the control grfiup's mean experience, .a Two^roup Pi?e- 

Post Design was used ina^smuch as group experiences were compared. The 

Walker-Lev t-test of two differences statistical technique (Waller and 

Lev 1953, p. 153) was employed for thi^ purppse especially because ^Jp^s 

technique takes into account any differences in pre^test mean scotes 

• y ' 

experienced^ by 'the groups c^mps^red. Criteria for sigfnificance 'Was set 
at the .05 level of acceptance."^' ' ^ ' * 

Stage Three ' % 

fo implement the third stmge of this study, a Randomized Block 
Design was employed. This stage was implemented in order to learn , 
(1) the effect the experimental treatment (developmental reading) wOdld 



have on different types or classifications of students, (2) the effect 
fi short-term course would have as compared with- a full^semester .course, 

c 

and (3) whether a student's degree of phonic disablement is related to 
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or predictive of h£s success (grade) in a develojpmental reading course... 

First, subjects i/i. th%' experimental group were divided into cate^ 
gories to l€arn whether sex is a factor that affects ^phofiic abil^ty^^^d 
the degree to which sex may affect increase in phonic abiJrities. Mean 
pte^post test scores for male and female st^idetnts were compared using^ 
the Walker^Lev t-test of two differences te^fmique and tba .05 level of 
confidence ifas elected as the criterion of acceptance^ 

Second, previqus reseaxmh involving gain comparisons between short^ 
term ^fid ^longerrteriti developmental reading courses gives rise to the ♦ 
question whether such instructional time va^i^les will similarly' 
affect increase in the phonic abilities of students. For instance, 
Taschow (1968) compared gains of students completing tftto otherwise 
identical fifty'' four hour courses designed to increase vocabulary f ' com^ 
prehension, rate, and study skills. One course met; five days a week 
for ten weeks; the other course met two days a week for twenty weeks. 
Pre- and po^^-testing on the Nelson Denny Reading' Test/ Forms A and B, 
revealed that the^ short-term coarse was as effective as the long^^term 
course.. Again, Ilika and Lohgnion (1977) compared two adult develop- 
mental reading groups, each receiving thirty-three hdfers of instruction 
but one group completing its XnstructlofL during a five and a half week 
period 'and the other during an eleven week period. Pre" and post^tes€ing 
on the Nelson Denny Reading Test an^ the McGraw-Hill Basic Skill Systems 
Test indicated no significant difference between, tlfe gains in reading 
rate- and comprehension of the two groups. Therefoi^e, ^n the present 
study/ students completir^g^-short^term developmental reading classes vere 
compared with those taking semes ter^ length dieses to learn whetheS: 
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these hfi^ifuctional .time vairiables affect the pho^c abilities of stu-* 
dents similarly or dissimilarly.. The Walker^Lev t-test of\twh diffex^f 
ences statistical technique was employed in this sub'-study, and the 
.OS level of confidence was selected as^ the critei;ion of acceptance. ^ 

Thirst, to learn whether there 'ar6 difference^ in day devc^iopmen tai , 
reading inStructioh a/id night instruction, data concerning stul3ents 
were divided accordingly and statistically compared in the same manner 
and according to the same criteria!^ As followed in the short-term vs. 
se/nester-iengrj/i sub^study.^ ^ * , ' ; 

Fourth, previous research^^ indicating that- phonic abilij^ is' 

related to and predictiv'e of success in icollege. courses (see Brown and 

Cottrell 1963), gives rise to the> question whethe^^ a ^udent' s'^Segree 

of phonic disablement is related to hi^s success in a devejfhpm^ntal 

^readiitg course. Therefore students were di^id^d according to their r 

/ ^ 

pre-'test scores into tAre/^ categories: somewhat disabled, .seriously 
disabled, and grossly disabled (Brown and Cott^ellj,1963) . Then stu- 
dents so ^ij^enti$f^d and classifiedj^re compared with their earned 

\ > ■ ^ , . , ^ _ 

grades in zhe devejjig^ntal reading classes, u^ing the chi-^square statis 
tical teqdnique and using the .05 ^vel as the criterion of^ aiceptfhce. 

four ^ , % ' 
To l^rn whether developmental reading students' dropout experience 
is related to their experience on the phonics- pre^testf a simple Pre-^ 
Test Two^Group Design was utilized. Students who had dropped ^<m ^ 

% 

the developmental reading course (N^71) were^ assigned to the Dropout > . 
Group. Their pre^test mean scores were compared witl\ tlyi^mean scdres 



of those students completing the developmentkl reading course (experi^ 
mental group '(^^^106)) , using the t-test statistical technique and 
electing the^.05 level of significance' as ^the criterinHi'of acceptance^ 



Hypotheses ^ ' ' ' 

Three'^major and fiye minor hypotheses were testefl. 
M$Ljor Hypotheses f"*^ ' • ' - ^ * 

\ (1) Theri is no significant difference between the ^^i^an perfom^' 

ances oJLthe developmentaf^adincf^ class students fqxperi-r 
I . mental group) on ^e prerr and post-'te^its Of phonic ability. 

(2) There is^no significant difference between tiy mean perform^ 
ances^af developmental .writing class e^dents (control group) ^ 

• • • ' 

' * * opt-the "jSjed- and post^tests of phonic ability* \ 

/(3)' There are no significant differences Jbeturee/i the mean .perform^ 
. ances of students with' phonic disabilities enrolled ii^^^JfS^ 



classes' (^perimental group) and these enroiled in a wrmng 




class (control group) on a post^test^of phonic ability when 
the two, groups are statispically equated wi^th respect to a 



phonics pre-*test.^' ^ , ^ 

• * ' • ' 

* . ^ ^ ^ • ,^ . 

Minor Hiipotheses ' * • • ' , ^^lll^ 

» . «; - ' ». 
^ There is no significant difference between the mein perfomor 

ancfes of /nale a/id female^deveiopine/ital reading class stments 

• the pre-- and pojt-tests-pf phohic ability. f^i0 \ 

^ • . \ 1^ 

(5; "^There is no significant difference between the mean perform^ 

ances oA^students cchpketing a ghort'-term dmrelopmental . . 



reading class and ^ full-'sem^ster* deyelopaiental reading qlass 
on the pre" and po^'^tests of phonic ability. 

(6) There is no -gignificant difference between Ihe mea^ perforwr- 
^ ances of -students taking a night and: day developmental rfiad^ 

. ing course on the pre- and^post'-test of phonic ability,, ' 

(7) ^ There is no significant dif$,ezfence between the grades earnqd 
by students completing a developmental reading course and phe 
degree 6f phonic disablement indicated by their pre-tesf 

^H^^s on^ test-of phonic eHiility." 



■If 

ThWs 



^(8) * rhPt is >riO significant differendf^ between the mean perform^ 
ances of the Dropout Group and the, experimental group on the 

yility.. / 

r 



pre-'test ot ^on ic ability 



'^^ " Instrument ' ) ^ ' - ^ : 

The California^ Phbnics Survey (1963), Fbrms'l and 2, was used as 
th6 priinary .jnda»iiriiia i/3Strura«nt in t^s.Wtud^. ^ Thifi test contajjiB sax 
sectionflf, all but the\ last of ^ich is administered orally as students 
respond to written, Alternatives ^69 the response form: J^ampreh^ive 

tes 

' eigtlt ^aiSgories : 



te^t, it measures phonic ability on seventy-five teat items and in 



Section I 'Vowels^ ^ ' ' ^ 

A. liong^slio^i ykjwel qonfusidn, 

S. idther. volei conf Usiio/i ' ^ ' 

SectiQji II Consonants , ^ ' , '^Z ^ 

A» Confusion with Blends and piagi^pha 

b; Co/isoiiant-Vonral Mvefsals ^ , 

• ■ ■ , . 

•■. .» ,.42 .-•.-.* 



Section III Configuration ^ . , . • 

^^ction IV Endings (Suffixes) tf 

- ^ • / I 

Section V Negatives and Opposites • , 

Section VI Rigidity 

This test was elected &s the instrument to measure phonic ability 
for a number of e)^rimentiliy efficient as well "ks pra^tiv Reasons. 
First of all, thJl:est was field-tested and normed on college-adult 
populations a^ well as populations in the lower, middle grades.^and high 
school.^ consequently it is more vAlid for older populations than most 
■other tests of phonic ability which are geaxed to and normed on elem- 
iary populatiqnL Second, oos^ of the related research relevant to 
•-phonics at the cohere level involves CPS measurement/ therefore, the 
relationship between this study and^ others is facilitated. Third, CPS 
is an efficient testing instrument inasmuch as it is designed for group 
as well as individual testing, while many of the other phonic surveys 
are individually administered. Fourth, the format of the response 
foSis- is such- that students' responses can be computer scored. Finally, 
the' test is untimed and therefore does not occasion test errors or 
incomplete Responses that attend instruments in which speed of percep- 
tion is a factor. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 



Data ColliBction Procedures ^ 
The totaX population being studied consisted of studehts enrolled 

I f , . 

in English 2R (developmental reading) and English A (developmental 
^ writing) courses during the sixteen^we^k spring semster andfthe 
. six^we^k summer session' of the 1977 school yearmgdPourteen classes^- 

weris "studied: six English 2^^classes and eight English A closes. 

^ • * 

The testing and dropout experience of these^grSitps together with the ' 

^^ata raZatiiigr to thfiir experience wheii, purposeful sorting, was imposed.^ 

^ . . f-^ ^ . ^ 

appears Iri' T^le 1. . ^ ^ ' 

' As-^he ^d&teL in Table 1 Bhotf, il2 English 2R 'and KT^gllsh A 

sttudehhs were pte-m^^f^d on Form 1, cPS. This measurement hook place 

.m^ing the first week and, the^^H^nd meeting of every class. The , 

\' seaohd meeting hqas eledied as the pre^testing' session to allow, for 
i * ' ^ 

-' student schedihk changes arid therefore to provide a mgte stable testing 

* populatioti.^ , ^ . 

^During the course ^df each semester and smmA session, seventfinone 

t 



stiSi^hts withdrew from-EnglS^sf^ 2R classes/ twenty^six students were 



^iminated from tf^e^tudy' when it was learned that they were coe^olled 
in an English A clhss; and nine students were eliminated befcause their 
scores on the CJP| indMated that tlmti exhibited no indication of phonic 
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Testing, Dropout, and Sorting Experience 
or Measured Population (Nyl59) ^ 



Class H.- 


Initially 
Enrolled and 
Pre-Tested 


V 

Dropout 


Coenrolled 
and Eliminated^ 
From Study 


Wot Phoni'^^ly 
Disabled and 
Eliminated From Study 


Completed, 
Course' and 
Post-^Tested 




N i- * 


W - « 


W 1 




^ % 


English 2k 


212 (100.0) 


71 (33.5) 


^ 26 (12.3) 


9 (4.2) 


.106 (50.0) 


English A 


257 (100.0) 


103 (40,0) 


26 , (lo'.l) 


15. (5.8) 


XI 3 (44.0) 








' v ' W 








ERIC 
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.46 
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disablements Thus, 106 of these' students complefed the course and were- 
post'tested on Form 2, CPS, during the last week of jt^e $eaester or, 
swmer session. This group, after experiencing attrition and al^ the 
sorting process designed to optimize, the study's internal validity, . 
comprised the experimental group (N^IOS) . 

Data collecting procedures fot students enrolled in English A 
classes were executed in like'manner. Tbe number initiaaiy enrolled . 
and being pre-tested was 257, 103 stv^ents withdrew; twenty-six were . 
coenrolled and therefore eliminated; fifteen stud^ts were measured as 
phonically adequate and eliminated; and 113 students completed the 
course and were post-tested. This' group, then, comprised the control ' 
group (N'113). 

AU student CPS Lswer forms were submitted for computer scoring. 
Scores were assigned and matched to students' identification numbers 
on' collating sheets which also appropriately reflected the students' 
(1) class category (English 2R or English A); (2) term of course (short 
term or full semester}; (3) time of course {day 'or .night) ; (4) degree 
of phonic disablement (some, serious,' or -grossj ; (5) sex (maj.e or . 
female); and (6) grade received in corirse (A, B, C, or D).- (nl "P" 
grades were assigned).. Then the pre-test scores for students- Origi- 
nally enrolled ^n English 2R classes but who had dropped the course 
.(Dropout Group) were gathered tnd matched with student identification 
numbers. Next the data were keypunched, verified, and submitted for 

computer analysis. Data derived frJm these unalyses'^ provided the . 

numbers, percentages, m^s, stajard deviations and cell diBtriSkiohs 



that appear in appropriate^ tables that axe listed in tbe findings. 



Findings . 

The data and the tables that appear in this section are organized 
so that they correspond to the sequential order of the gifi^t hypotheses 
incorporated in the study's design. 

Hypothesis li There is no significant difference between the 
mean performances of the developmental i riding class stu- 
t^dents (Experimental^ Group) on the pre^ and post^tests of 
phonic ability. 

^ In ordet to accept or'reject this hypothesis r the t-te^t of 
significance statistical technique was implemented and as evidenced 
in Table 2. 



TABLE f 

Comparisorx of Pre- and Post^Test Scores 
For Experimental Group 





N 


Mean 


sp 


Pre- Test 


106 


54.B3 


' 10,53 


PostyTest 


106 


57.96 


9,80 








H[ 



Significant at the, 05 level 



These data indicate that the Experimental Group experienced a mean 
3.13 -point gain Airing the term ot the develdpabntal reading course 



and th^tittiAsrim^erence is statistically significant ht the ,05 level 
ot confidence." Therefore, Hypothesis 1 was rejected. 

Hypothesis 2 : There is no significetAt^ difference between 
the mean performances of develoj^aental writing class stu- 
(Control Group) on ths-pre^ and post-'tests of phonic 



y The t^test, statistical *t^chnique was also employed to test this 

/ 

/hypothesJ^ arid as shown in Table 5, 



TABLE 3 

Comparison of Pre- and Post-'Test Scores 
For Control* Group 



0 




Mean 


- SD 


Pre^Test 


113 


• 54.06 . 


10.38 


Post'^Test 


113 


56.92, 


9.18 


i 






9 





tfii.iB Significant at the .05 level 

, fi^lBse-ddta indicate that the Coqtrol Group experienced a mean 2.86 
poiht gain dtlrlng the term of the developmerfttkLJftiting course and that 
this difference is also statistically significant at tAe ^05 level of 
confidence.. Therefore, Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

HypothefftS' 3: There are no significant differences between 
^e makn performances of ktuilents with phonic diaabilitiea 
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* enrolled In reading classes (Experimental Group) and those 
enrolled in a writing class (Control Group) on a post^test' 
of phonic ability when the two groups are statistically 
^equated with respect to a pre^test, 

^ To test this hypothesis, the Walker-^Lev t-test of two differences 
statistical technique was implemented an^ as displayed in Table 4. 

- / 

\ ' TABLE 4 ^ 

Pre- a/id Post-Test Score C<xapaximon 
Of Experifi^tal and Control Groups 



\^ ' 








• 


N 


'Mean ^ 


SD 


Pre-Test, Exp. Gp. 


106 ■ 


54.83 


10..53 


Post-'Test, Exp, Gp* 


106 . 


57.96 


9.80 


Pre-Test, Cont, Gp. 


113 


54.06 

» 


10. M 


Post-Test, Cont. Gp. 


113 


56.92 * 


9.18 ' 



t''0»025 Not Significant ^ 

The^ data reveal a mean pre^test score difference of ,77 of a point 
bdtwesn 'the experience of the Experimental and Control groups^ When 
the groups' mean point gains, are compared, there is <Mly^.27 of a 
^point difference in favor of the Control Group. And application of the 
formula that takes into account these differences together with spaie^ 
what aberrant variances in standard deviatioiit yields a t value 
indicating non-^significance. Therefore, Hypoibmais 3 ffas accepted. 
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Consequently this *comp^xlson reveals that the .27 CPS mean po£nt gain 
enjoyed by the Experimental Group over that of the Control Group is 
essentially negligible and statistically not significant 

Hypothesis. 4: There is no significant difference between the 
mean performances of faiale and female developmental reading 
Glass students on the pre- and post-tests of phonic abllit^. 

The data in Table 5 were subjected to the Nalker^Lev t-test of two 
differences statistical technique. ' 

TABLE 5 ^ ^ ' , . 

Pre* and Post^Test Comparison of Male 
And Female Scores, Experimental Group 









Mean 


SD 


Pre-^Test, Males 


50 


52,96 


9,95 


Post-Test f Males 


50 


55,10 


8.88 


Pre-Test, Females 


56 


56,42 


\ 10.56 


Post-Test, Females 


56 


€0.57^, 


9.78 



t^.84 Not Significant 



The data show that the mean CPS point gain for males 0as 2.14^ and for 
females 4.15, indicating a difference of a 2.01 taaan poiAt gain in 
favor of the female students. However, the^ statistical comparison 
yielded a t value of .84, w^h ia- not at»tiati6ally significant, and 
Hypothasia 4 waa accapted. " ^ 

51 



Hypothesis 5: There is no significant difference between the . 
mean performances of students completing a short-term devel'^ 
opmental reading class and a full-semester developmental 
reading class on the pre^ and pott-tests of phonic ability. 



To test this .hypothesis, the data in Table 6 were subjected to the 
Walker-^Lev t-test of two differences formula. 



TABLE 6 

Pre^ and Post-Test Score Comparison of Short'-Term 
and Full-Semester Students, Experimental Group 





N 


1 

Mean - • 


9D 


> 

Pre-Test, Short-Term 


32 


■ . 54.19 


9.^00 










Post-T,est, Short-Term 


32 


56.S^ 


9.59 


Pre-Testf Full-Semester 


74 


^ 54.97 


10.95 


Post-Test f Full Semester 


74 


58.50 . 


9.75 











^ t=1.22 l4ot Significant 



The data revealed that students complying a short-term (six'-week sumxoer 
session)- developmental reading class experience a mean CPS point gain . 
of 2.36. Students taking the j^uU-semester course gain 3.53 points f 
such difference indicat^ a'l.l? mean point gain in favor of the 
students attending an entire semesteri This difference did not prove 
to be statistically significant, however, and Hypothesis 5 was 
accepted. 
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Hi f}>othesis 6: There is no significant difference betxifoen* 
i the fliean performeuices of students completing a night and 

t ^ 4 

day developmental reading course on the pre^ and postr ^ 
test of phonic ability. , 



■J 



The t-test difference formula was again &aployed to test t^j^ 



hypothesis •and as displayed in Table 7. 





TABLE 7 




i Pre- Post-Test, Day Student - Hight Student 
,i^^re Votaparison, Experimental Group 




N 


Mean SD 


^Pre-Test, Day 




54.91 . *■ 10.68 


Post-rest, Day 


78 


58.15 . • 9,89 

ft 


Pte-Test, Night 


28 


5d.8>i 10.16 " 


Post-Test, Night 


28 


55.43 7.96 



t».34 ^ Not' Significant ' » 

This comparison reveals that the mean CPS gain j^f the day students' was 
3,24 points while ''students taking night classes showed a mean gain of 3.57 
points, indicating a net gaio.of .33 points in. favor of night students, 
but not enough to yield statlstica'Uji significant difference. There^ 
\fore. Hypothesis 6 was accepted. ' * - 

HUDOthesis 7: There is no significant difference betvemn the 
grades earneif by students cempleting a developamn^jal readiqg 



\ 
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course and the degree of^hpnxc disablement indicated by 
their pre-test scores on a test of phonic abxlity. 

^bata relating to this sub^study are found in Table 8. 
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Comparison of Students' Decree of, PhorTlc Disablement and 
. Grades Earned in a Developfnental Reading Class (N^lOl)- 



1 

^ 


A 


B 

t 


c 


Some Disablewent 


17 


13 


14 


Serious Disablement 


9 


Idf 


>'l8 ■. 


^ ^ : ^ 

^rpss ^flskblement 


3 


7 


10 ■ 



Chi-SquarsfS m01*5 Not Significant/ 



It. can be noticed that,:.Sable 8 displays the grade Histril>utp>n fqr 
students who, at the onset of the course, evidenced different degrees 
of phonic disablement. Students classified as having ^ Soma^iaabl^r 
ment'\ scored between ^58* and 69 on ^ the CP^^re^teatf thode clasaipied . 
as J' Serious" scored between 46 and 57; and those classified as "Gross*^ 
"scored at '45 or belc^.^ jThese alassifJk:a.tions arfi identified^ and - 
verified in BJ^own an& CotUell (1963, p. 17) J ' Also, It i« ndted*' 
that fi'vtf student!^ Who earned, "D'*' gpa^s were pWkcluded from' this 
distributions Such was necessary since including the^e grades occa-^ 
sioned vacant cells and therefore^ was not compatible -with the chl'^ 
Square statistical mod^l employedi in sub^study. Although it can 

be noticed that those students evidencing the JLeast degree of phonic 
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disablement wef'e thcfse that eitrned th^fij^gher proportion of "A" and 
'IB" grades, nevertheless, applicati€Ni of tfie chi^square formula 
jf^lded a chisquare value of 5.02, which, is not significant. There-^ - 
fore Hypothesis 7 was accepted, b^ecause the degree^ of student^ impair'^ 
mnt dQes not correlate with their' grades in the reading develoipment 
Class at ^he level of acceptance 'assigned to Hypothesis 7. * ' . 



Hypothesis 



i: iSt^ 



is no significant differeiice between "the 



^^n*" performances of the DrOpout Group and^^phe Experimental 



is^roup On%the pre^'test of aphonic ability. 



In Table 9 the' p^e-tsst experieiic^hf thqse stu 




completing 



the developmental Reading class' is compared with the pre^^est ^exper- 
ience of students who dropped the class. The t-teflrt o^' significance 
statistical technij^ue was applied to these €ata. 

6 



TABLES 



Comparison of Pre^Test Mean Scope's 
Of Experimental and^ropout Groyps 



f 





it 


Mean^ 


SD ' 










Experimental Group 


166 


'• 54.83 


10,53 


'Dropout Group . 


71 




11.95 


■ ^ - r ■ ■ . 









. 1 Q Sigxiifican 




he f^l level 



As r^v^siled in Tajj^ 9 , tJ^e 'pre-tesi mean score- of the Experimenta^^^..^!^ 
oup (H'^lOit) exceeds iha'^of the Dropout Groy.pr^^71l 5.43 points. 
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" Thi9 gain constitutes, a gxea£er^int spread between, comparable variables 
thaji was'-03(perienced by other \froups compared in other sui-studios. 
T/iis difference is sigrnificant at. the .01 level of coafldeiice, a higher 

' ' t ^ * 

levei of significance than was assigned as the criterion for Accept- 

'* . »- 

ance. Therefore, Hypothesis 8 was rejected^'' , ... * .* 

J ■ ' - ' . . ••• ' • \. 

Summary of Firjdingjs ^ ^ 



/ 



Since the objective findthgs yielded by this stu^y are directly^ 

* •* * 

related to the eight null hypotheses tested, ajwmn^y of the esaential 

findings are listed in the following orde£.^ » , / , 0 

Major Hypotheses * ^ » 

H^polA&sis 1: rejected * ^ # • / - 

Hypothesis 2: rejected 

HuDOthesis 3: accepted ' , . * 

' >j Hypothesis 4: accepted 'v J , 

. Hypothesis 5: accepted^ 



Hypothesis- 6: accepted' 
Hypothesis 7: Accepted 
Hypothesis^ 8t rejected 



CHAPTER 5 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Review of J^ckground, Significance r emd 



Design^ of the Study 

The review of the professional literature discussed in the first 

two chaptBts of this study revealed practices, attiti^des, and conditions 

concerning various aspects of word recognition and phonic skills. Also, 

this review focused on\>ral/aural aspects of coUege/a^alt students' 

reading disahilitxes as well as the treatment a student receives in a 

typical community college developmental reading course or program.^ 
m 

^ First of all, it was noticed that- the objectives as, well as the 
methodologies applied in most developmental reading programs have not 
changed essentially during the last forty-aix years. Second, it was 
established that the typica^^^llege-^level developaental reading progr^i^ 
is designed with an ^emphasis on the development of ^comprehension, 
vpcabulary, study skills, and reading rate and continues' to ignore 
phonics as one of the instructional strategies employed to treat disabled 
readers. Additionally, there is evervlndication that the training 
and competency^ of reading instructors jS?/30t sufficient for them to 
^provide instruction in phonics, even if such treatmetJtt were deemed desfr^ 
able. Again, it was shown that a significant proport^jg^of community 
college students can be identified as phonic^Iy diaabl^ and that this 
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impairme/it'i^ so fundamental as to adversely affect their (^) efforts • 
to. improve their reading skills and (2) success in the college curricu- 
lum ^ Finallyr it was established that, while the typical cxmnunity ^ 
♦ , ^ooil(sge does not give special attention to students with phonic disa^ 
. bil^^eSf '^j^ students enrolled in developmental reading programs or 
courses can^be identified as phodtically disabled. - ' 
• Therefore f this study was designed and executed with the primairy ^ 
purpose of learning whether this typical developaentAl treafinent signify* 
icantly diminishes college students^ phonic disabilities. Its secondary 
and related objectives were to learn wh&ther (1) sex, (2)' duration of 
course, (3) time* of day, or (4) students' ^ degree of phonic disablement , 
were variables related to a/iy decrease in their phonic -disabilities or 



their success in a developmental reading course As measured -by grade 
achieved. A final find related obfeQtive was to learn wh^M^ drppout 
in the developmental jp^^in^ couifse ^as relet ted to or contjfK^t m>on 
the degree of students' phonic disablement. ' 
^ To proviso focus for the study design, eight null hypotheses were 
formulated and then tested^with results as indicated in Chapter 4 of 
thj.s study. Conclusions based upon these results follow. 

Conclusions 

Hypothesis 1 : There is no significant difference between the , 
mean performances of the developmental reading class stu- 
dents (Experimental Group) ot^ the pre- and post-testa pf ^ ' 
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ic ability. , ^ • . 

♦ * 

Hypothesis 1 was rejected. The 106 students who were identified as 

• ~ * 58 



so 



phonically disabled on th^GPS and whb had completed a coarse in 
developmental ..reading experienced a mean point gain of 3pI3, whixdi isj' 
significant at the .Ojf levei.^ Therefore, even thoug^ tfiBse students 
had not received specific instruction in aural decoding 
nevertheless experienced statistically measurable Improvement in^ their 
phonic analysis skills. Thus, it can he concluded that to thd extent - 
that intervening variables did not obtrude , ' student^ completing a ^ 
typical community college deve^o^nental fading coa^se^do receive treats 

7 ' . . . - 

ment that diminishes th0ir phonic disabilities^ 

However, this caiclusion should be qualified. The prof ess ional 

literature abounds with, studies .showing significant one-^group pre^post'^ 

, " y 

test gains of students measured on various reading scales. Inasmuch 
as such a design does' not account' for academic^ aging or any residual 
gain factor occasioned by 'the 'pre- test .experience, such stixdies and 
results need to be interpreted with consideration to these limitations. 
Therefore, it should be noted that the sub-^study relating to HypothesisH 
shares these limitations and should be interpreted with due, caution. 

Hqpothesi% 2 : There J.s no significant difference between 
^the ^san performances of developmental writing class stu-, 
rdents (Control Group) on the pre^ and post^tests pf phonXc 
ab,XXity0 

' Hypothesis 2 was rejected. The 113 students who were identified as 
phonically diisabled on the CPS and who had c(xnpleted^ course in devel- 
opmental writing experienced a mean point gain of 2.86, which is also , 
sigoificant at the .05 level. Students in this Control Group, "of course. 
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also did not receive Any Instruction or drill in phonics during their 
exposure to the developmenteU writhing course. Therefore, to t^e extent 
that invervenincf variiblas did not* obtrude , students completing a devel" 
opmehtaJfi^riti^ dourse received instruction that reduced thSir phonic 
disabilities* ■* ' 

ThAt a control group experiences significant me^ gain is not very 
coimon in the reported ^txteratiire* Perhaj>3' this con4Jition is partly . ' 
attributable to the fa^f^^t^at^ reporting such gains sometimes mitigates 
against. 4^ intervention that a writer is favoring Or chaaapioniaig ; 
therefori$i such findings iday remain unreported. 'At a/iy rate, this one^ 
group sub-study suffers frOm^-and enjoys— the same limitations as abide / 



pt^et^ one-group prcpost-test iesigiis. . 



Hypothesis '3 : 'Thezie are ho significant differences between 
the^ mean performances of students with phonic disabilities 
enrolled in reading classes (Experimental Gxgup) and those 
enrdlled in a writing class (Control Group) on a post^test 
of phonic ability 'Wheri. the two grdups are statistically 
equated with rj^spect. to a pre-test. . 



^'Hypothesis 3 *was acgepted.- , The difference in net 0iSit' gain 

of the Experimental Group beyond that of the Control^roup was .27 of ^ 

. ' " ' ' * ^^^^ 

a point, which is not statistically '^gnificant^ Tb$^tmf^, even though 



I both groups experienced significaxtt gains as measured on Forms 1 and 2 
^ of CPS, the slightly superior gain enjoyed by the Experimental Group 

can be considered essentially negligible. Further, it can be doncluded 
th&t phonically disabled students ccmpleting either course can expect 
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\ * 52 

• . ' «- 

neeui^y the same degree of ^remediation of phonic disablement. 

It should be noted that theSe findings and conclusions' are in 
contrast ^to those of Littrell's (1976) study. Comparing ^^^imilar groups,^ 
Littrell /found that the mean CPS gain of his experimental group (^"43) 
exce^^d that of the control group (N'lS) by 2.0$ points and that this 
difference was statistically significant at th^ iOS level of confi^en 
Howeverr^it shouldf^be noted that mean pre-test CPS scores for students 
in Lit^^l's study were 62.98 for^the experimental grouff^.and 58.4'^for 
the control group.' Littrell's mean scores are markedly different from 
those encountered dn this $tudy: 54.83 for the Experimental Croup and ^ 
54.06 for the Control Group (se^ Table 4). Such disparity in'dic%es4 
that the groups compared by Littrell are appreciably more adept at * 
phonic analysi^ than the populations measured i^this4study and strongly 
suggests that the^ populations measured in tbe^^'^ipfostudies^^^e not con^ 
gruent and therefore results may no% be ^qui<table or>¥dn reasonably 
compe^rable. ' 

Hi^pothesis 4: 3)tiere is ho significant difference between the 
' mean performances of male and female developa^ptal reading 
class students on the pre^ and post'^tests of phonic abilit 
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Hypothesis 4 was accepted. Acceptance of this hypothesis leads to 
the conclusion that sex is not a factor that-jjifluences a college stu- 
dent's repair of phonic disabilities as the student receives treatment 
irr a typical developmental reading course. It also can be noticed, 
(se0 Table 5) that female students' mean pre^t'est and post- test^ scores 
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are higher than those^of males, which constitutes ^ corroboration of 
other research ^Cottrell 1958) which iepcrted a similar variation and ^ 
indicated female superiority ift the area of oral deqodiMf, skills as 
measured by the CPS. . i . ^ . , 

Hypothesis 5 : There is po significant difference between the -jp^ " ,r ' 
jDearf performances of students completing a short-l^rm devel^ 
opmental reading class and a full-i6mester developmental ' * 
reading class on the pre- and .post-tests oT phonic ability. 

Hypothesis 5 was accepted. Acceptance of this hypothesis leads 
<to the coDclusiOn that, whether the- developmental reading class is ^of 
short duration (six weeks) or tbaf of the longe^tezm (seventeen weeks), | 
tiie eff.ect on the phonic abilities. of students will be essentially the 
sAme. Usin^ the Nelson Demif^Zadin<T Test as a jaeasuriugr instrument, 
Taschow a968) arrived at findings that parallel the findings in' thi? _ 
sul?-study. ^ Unearned that the short-term courae was aa effective aa 
the long-term ce^rse in' produj:ihg measured gains, Jn reading rate, vocab" 
ulary, and reading comprehension. Again^lika and I/^ngnion (1977) 

^ » • r ^ * 

compared short-term and longer-term develoitaental reading groups. Pre- 
and post'-testiryg on 'the Helsbn Dennu Reading Test and the HcGraw^H^ll 
Basic Skill Systems Test, they- found no significant difference betwksn^ 
the gains in reading rate and comprehension between the two groups. 
'Therefore, both the Taschow and the* I like and Lcdn^ion studies give ^ 

-positive if tangential support to this sub^-stuc^^which utilized the CPS 
as the measuring instrument. Thus,, three different studies emplbying 

^ three diffefpnt reading measurement instrumenta strongly auggeat that 

, • 62 
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\ mf^rt-term reading courses are as effective 2o/ifi»r-temi or re^Iar 

• semester courses. * 
* * 
Hypothesis 6 : There is no .^^gni^cant diffej^nce between * ^ 

the mean performances of students completing a night and 

day developmental reading course^ on the pren and post- 

test of phonic ability. 

Hypothesis 6 was accepted. Although the pre-test mean scojre of . 
students taking day classes was higher than ^at of night class students 
(5^.91 vs. 5L.86:I>»3^05) , th&ir^mean CPS gain experience was not statist 
tically significant. Such would strongly suggest that day students have 
stronge^entry^leirel j>honic skills; however, night students^are able to 
*^prbw their phonic skills with essentially - the same degree of success 
day students^ 

Interestingly the review of the literature did no€ yield arty* ' 
^ comparable study, even though there seem^ to be general agreement among 
practitioners that the attitudes, goals, and life styles of day and 
night students are dissimilar:. Apparently, however, audi real or fan^ 
cied cQhditipq does not significantly affect students' ability to 



perform or achieve in a ' developmental readin^r^^ss . 

Hqpoihesis 7 ; Th^re is no significant difference between the 
grades earned by students completing e^-^^vetopmental reading 
*coi^e and the degree of phonic dla^al^^^^t ^jidicated by ^ 
their pre-test scores on a test o€.J^^^^^ility. 
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Hy^Cfthesis 7 w(as accept^. This sub^study (see Taile 8) was 



. . \ . ■ 
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designed to l^am whether studepts^ degree of phonic disablement (Soae^ 
Serious^ or Gross) was related ,to the grades they earned in a develop^ 

mental reading class. Although the Table reveals tfiat^ the greater 

: ' . " 

proportion of higher "grades are earned by ti^se students evidencing tb^ 

least degree of phontc disablement, this ratio is not statisticaHy 

significant. Therefore, the , sub-study strongly supports the position ^ 

that there is no relationship between a students' entry level CPS • . 

score and his- grade in' a developmental reading course. 

J This conclusion is soi^what at variance with a su2>^study ^rformed 

by Brown and Cottxell (1963)-. They compared students' college fresh^ 

manrentry-leVel CPS scores (N^ISB) with their grade-^point ^verages 'that 

fiad accrued two. years later. Usifig a chi-squar^ statisticatilpdel but 

wi'th. cut-off scores .higher than those assigned in' the present i^udy, 

fchey found that students^' scoring at'^or below sixty-9^eA points on the 

CPS earned CPA's that are significantly (.01 level) lower than students 

scoring alcove sixty^^seven points. Obviously the Srown and Cottrell 

study involved a^ population possessing higher degrees of phonic ability 

than students measured in the present study. Further, they, compared 

students' phonic ability'with CPA's, not a gr0^ in a single course. 

Therefore the variables are sufficiently dissimilar so as to obtain 

different results^ Nevertheless, these two studies' lack of congruence 
• ** 
is interesting if unexplalnable. 

Hx^ pothesis 8: There is no significant difference between the ' 

hean.perforrMnces of the Dropout Croup and the Experimental 
■* * • 

Group oh the , pre^test oL^jf^nic isdjillty^ ^ 
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Hypothesis 8 was rejected. A comparison of the laeafl entry-leve^ 
CPS score of students C^'IOS) completing the developmental reading * 
course was compared with the mean score experienced by the students 
(N''71) who ^ad -dropped the class As is seen in Table 9. This comparison 
indicates th&t the differences in Itie^mean scores of the .two groups was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. Therefore, students' CPS 
scores are highly predictive of their dropout potential in- a develop- 
mental reading cpurse. And since the seventy-one students vhb had 
dropped their developmental reading courses constituted 33.5 per cent of 
"the population initiaU^en:^olled, it is apparent that the degree of a 
stu4ent's phonic disablement posits decided implications involving reten- 
tion, preparation, and curriculum. 

Implications 

The findings yielded by this study have implications for ^ose '* 
responsible for the content as well as the choice of clientfe for 
developmental reading courses or n^ograms on community coilMge campuses. 
• First of all, the study quite ii^early supports the ^ition that 
,^-th^0>ical calamity college .reading program does not, in and of itself, 
effectively reduce the phonic disablement of students who complete the < 
course. In fact) the findings strongly suggest that completing a course 
in developmental writing Wl repair a students' phonic disablement to 
nearly the same degree as a developmental reading course. Of course, it 
is impossible to rule- out the notion that other-course contamxnatiott 
presented an intervening variable in ^ study, for most Students in 
both the Experimental and Control groups were taking other courses during 
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the time they were receiving instxuctioer in reading and Writing. Pur- 
suing this notion further, 'it is' then possible that the; total curricu- . 
lar/academic environment or academic aging will, reduce students' phonic 
disabilities as effectively as a course designed' to improve , reading * ■ 
rate, voS^bularxf, comprehension, and study skills. Howeves^ if reduc- 
ing students' phonic disabilities Us considered as an essential objec- 
tive,, then it would appear that prescribing a , developmental reading 
class in order" to reduce 'this disability is not wise or prudent. 

While it must be Admitted that' a developmental reading course can 
^ produce statistically significant gains for those students (66.5%) who ' 
manhge to complete it,, is their mean gain (3.13 points) on the CPS very 
meaningful in terms of overcoming diffiailties in phonic analysis?- ^ 
Other research together ■ with this study's findings provides an answer to 
this question. According to Brown and Cottrell (1963), students scoring 
between 46 and 57 on the CPS ^ are classified ^s having "serious" phonic^ 
disabilities; those scoring between 58 and 69 aiei^ssifie^ as having 
"some" disablemeht. Again, the mean CPS pre-tdstsco^ for students in 
the Experimental Group was 54,83, and their meaimast-test score was 
57.96. This i^eans that the average student upon, enrolling in the devel- 
op^talTe^ding 'ciasr7^(hSiteT"7^o^"^phonlc disablement; and upon 
completing the clask, the average student did not escape this classifica 
t 'ion, although he came- within .Oi of a point of doing so. Such gain, 
then, considered from the perspective of a practical achievement and . 
improvement, cannot be considered'^ a very meaningful event— or eau^e 

for celebration. ' - ^ .' , 

Next, this study supports the position that jfhonic analysis is a 
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fundamental and prerequisite skill that is related to his overall 

'improvement in reading^. The fact th»t students who dropped the devel- 

opmental reading churse (71 students or 33.5%) exhibited significantly- 
' • ^ • ^ * - ' S ' 

"^lower ffhonic abilities than ^udents who ^pcit^letkd thd course (106 

students or 50%) implies that pHbnic Mequacy is- related to the other 

aspects of reading emphasized in a typicstl developmental reading pro' 

gram; namely, vocabulary, reading re^te, and comprehensi^ skills. 

i\ ^ ' * * 

. * ^Therefore, it follows that i£ a student's phdnic di^abilitjies are not 

specifically and/or effecBtvely treated ^^theh the progress he may exper^ 

, • * * ience in a developmental reading course may be seterely limdited^^if 

indeed he survives the course* • - 

There are some miiior implications for reading p^ctitioners and 

^ researchers that may be worthy of brief * mention. Per those who are " 

'concerned whether (1) sex, (2) duration of course,, or (3) instructional^ 

time of day are fkctors or variables^ affecting the improvement of phobic 

skills, the results of this study may help diminish such Concern. And, 

alpioUgh the level of students' phohic skills is highly predictive of ^ 

dropout, at is apparent thit these skills are not predictive of the 

grades students receive in a developmental reading course. 

^"""^^^ ^' j^fj^ ^^Qjclyi jig implijca,tion f)osed by this stucfy may be simply stated: 

practitioners who<are employing develoixnental reading courses in an 

• ^ effort to improve the reading skills of ^eriously^ oi grossly phonically 
• • » 

• "^^^ disabled students should view^their courses With con^truati^^,dJ,ssatis^ 
faction. The results of this study strongly suggest that the student ^ 
|rith sericus^difficulties in phonic analysis^ is likeiy to ftrop out of a - 
dev»elopmen\al reading course. Should he repain in t/je course^ ho is not 

' ^ likely tp ^fectively improve his aural decoding skills. 
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. - Recosasmndaitions 

* ft? 
The following recomraendations *are made with consideration to the 

notion that coUege^level developmenl^al reading programs or courses that 

evidence a fortysix year history of methodological intransigence are , 

/ \' ^ " 

not likely to chai^ quickly or djmmatically. However, if obsBrved 
need is -th^forerunner of function (ox^^ifmovation) , certaiji measures 
that' are applicable to the- local and flatxonal level are presented in 
the light ^f this study's findings /^^^ JiSBk?^ 

(1) A sufficient number of teacher training institutions shduld 

develop practical and intensive short-term qo'u^s gs ^ designed , 
to adequately prepare seasoned as well as novice reading 
instructors to teach phonics to college^level populations. 
(2J Pilot programs should be initiated <and studied to lear% 

whether students with phonic disatilities can be effectively - 
t:peated w^;thin the context, of established developmental 
reading courses taught by instructors adequately prepared to 
affectfthe aural decoding skills *of students. 
(3) Pilot' ]^rograms should be initiated and studied to learn* 

whether concurrent instruction in phonic analysis offered to 
phonically disabled students in either (a) individualized i * 
si0lf "instructional or (b) mini^^course formats effectively' 
reduces students' phonic disabilizies to the extent that they a , 

/ 

^ can either successfully engage in a developmental readxx^g 
' courtte jic escape the need fox the course. 
' (4) Experimental courses for students identified as being seriously^ 
or grossly phonically disabled should be initiated to learn 
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whether.'(a)' these courses are effective and (b) whether Cu^^ . 
tre^ent is sufficient Co provide the^e^stvdents with funda- 
menial skills that will assure their i^g^ffremAt in l^hex-^' ^ • 
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